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II E exalted merit of the late 

L Sir Anthony Raphael Mengs, 
firſt painter to his Catholic Majeſty, 
is ſuch, and is ſo well known to our 
nobility and gentry, who have ſeen 
his works at Rome, excluſive of that 
noble ſpecimen of them in his copy 
of Raphael' s School of Athens, at 
Northumberland houſe, that it would 
be mere pedantry in me, even were 
I equal to the taſk, to attempt en- 
tering upon an eulogium of this 
_ diſtinguiſhed artiſt : beſides, ſome 
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information concerning this great 
character, has already found its 
way to the public in this country. 
In Italy, his zealous friend Don 
Nicholas de Azara, the King of 
Spain's agent at Rome, has lately 
publiſhed his life, with an account 
of his works, as well as his writings 


on an art, which he profeſſed in fo 
liberal and ſuperior a degree: but 


as this work is voluminous, and that 
ſome time muſt paſs before it can 
make its appearance in an Engliſh 
dreſs, I have ventured to antici- 
pate the curioſity of the public, 
by bringing forward this Sketch 
on the art of painting, with re- 


flections on ſome of the principal 


pictures 
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pictures in the King of. Spain's pa- 
lace at Madrid, more particularly 
on that famous one, by the divine 
Raphael, known by the name of I 
Spaſimo di Sicilia. Theſe remarks are 
addreſſed to Don Antonio Ponz, ſecre- 
tary of the academy of San Fernando at 
Madrid, who has annexed them to his 
deſcription of that palace *. This 
then is the letter which I have at- 

* tempted 
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Don Antonio Ponz is a ſprightly ingeni- 
ons Spaniard, who, at his return from Italy, 
publiſhed his tour through part of his own coun- 


try, to which he has added a deſcri ption of Ma- 


drid, the Eſcurial, and other royal palaces; and 
not only deſcribed the moſt remarkable curio- 
| bities of the parts of Spain he viſited, but alſo 
A 2 vin- 
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tempted to tranſlate from the original 
Spaniſh, as given by Ponz ; and if I 
have not done it juſtice, with that 

. elegance 


vindicated the national character from the miſ⸗ 
repreſentations of prejudiced foreigners; at the 
fame time, fairly giving up the point, with 
reſpeqt to ſuch objects as he thinks ſtand in 


need of reformation. As a paſſionate admirer + 


of the fine arts, he laments the want of im- 


provement in buildings, pictures, &c. in the 
environs of Madrid, which he inforces in the 
following patriotic exclamation—* The taſte 


for building country feats near Madrid, is as 


backward as that of ſorming collections of pic- 
tures, and the Vago Italiano is much in the 
right, when he fays, that the inhabitants 
of Madrid have no taſte for ſuch things, or 
thoughts of the kind, Though cities are ever 
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elegance the ſubject requires, I hope, 


nevertheleſs, I have not miſtaken the 
author's ſentiments, but rather pre- 
= | ſerved 


ſo opulent, with immenſe treaſures of gold, 
if the neighbouring plains are depopulated 
and void of cultivation, they are deprived of 
their principal ornament ; elegant villas and ru- 
ral ſeats being the certain indications of a 
magnificent capital, as I have often repeated in 
the courſe of this work.” Theſe travels were 
bought up with amazing rapidity in Spain, 
his Catholic Majeſty graciouſly condeſcend- 
ed to contribute towards the expences of 
his tour; and Don Antonio Ponz was after- 
wards appointed Secretary of the Royal Aca- 
demy of San Fernando, When I was at 
Madrid, in 1778, this work then conſiſted of 


eight volumes, in 8yo. with a great number of 


plates, and was to be continued. Having had the 
A 3 


pleaſure 


vi n 


ſerved his ideas with truth; though, 
from my not being an artiſt, I have 
not been able to adorn it with be- 
coming drapery, enrich it with lively 
colouring, or ſet it off with florid 
language, ſuitable to that analogy 
between the painter, the orator, 
or poet. However, as this letter 
was not intended by its learned 
writer as a ſpecimen of eloquence, 
but more particularly deſigned for 
the information of young ſtudents, 
it is to be hoped, that though, to 


pleaſure of a perfonal acquaintance with this 
amiable writer, and being indebted to him for his 
great attention and civility, I flatter myſelf he 

will accept of this trifling token of my acknow- | 
ledgments. 


the 


F 
the refined critic and accompliſhed 
connoiſſeur, the ſtyle of the tranſ- 


lator may We a even on 


a ſubject in which the enlightened 
writer ſuſpected ſome obſcurity, yet 
on the whole, if it is thought to 
x convey the ſpirit and meaning of 
1 the learned Mengs, as addreſſed to 
the curious artiſt ; the tranſlator, 
after making every apology to the 


wes” 
4377 


T public, for his deficiency, and want 
„ of better abilities, will think him- 
0 ſelf amply rewarded, and his inten- 
tion perfectly anſwered: ſince, to 
2 attain this purpoſe, he humbly con- 
4 cieives, in treating of the arts, as 
4 YZ well as of natural hiſtory, the lan- 
* guage cannot be too plain and clear, 
© 2 5 equally 


ſervations of a candid and compe- 
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equally diveſted of extravagant ap- 


plauſe, or ſuperficial and indiſ- 
criminate cenſure. With reſpect to 
the art of painting, and the praiſes 
beſtowed on pictures, a great diſ- 
tinction ſhould be made between the 
attacks made on our purſes, by the 
intereſted dealer, and the refined ob- 


tent judge, offered to an ingenuous 
mind. The one, like a tyrant, takes 
tne town by ſtorm, enforces his re- 
ligion ſword in hand, and deſpoils 
the inhabitants of their treaſure : the 
other 1s a mild legiſlator, who dif- 
fuſes principles of juſtice and libe- 
rality, and acquires univerſal eſtima- 
tion. 
With 


rA 


. With reſpect to the fine arts in 
|: 3 general, though the tranſlator finds 
"23 himſelf unable to expreſs the rap- 
ture and admiration he felt, in be- 
9 | holding the ſuperb collection of pic- 
A tures in the royal palaceat Madrid, and 
by the Eſcurial, as well as the many 
3 beautiful remains of antiquity at 
4 Rome, and in other parts of Italy, 
till he had the higheſt ſatisfaction, 
"of with reſpect to painting, in contem- 
N plating the productions of modern 
1 artiſts, in the accompliſhed works of 


Pompeio Battoni, and Antonio Ra- 
be 1 phael Mengs; the former is now at 
e- 9 the pinnacle of glory in Rome, and 
hs 3 to the memory of the latter, he is 

1 happy in offering theſe feeble lines, 


not as a tribute to his fame, an at- 


a patron of painting, his Majeſty 
IIluſtrious Emperor Charles V. and 
and that beſides having moſt magni- 
ficently rewarded Mengs during his 


life, he has {till further extended his. 


portioned his five daughters, and 
granted penſions to his two ſons. 
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tempt to which he is every way un- 
qualified, but as a token of his 
warmeſt affection for the art. 

Let it further be remembered, in 
honourof the moſt Serene Charles III. 
the preſent King of Spain, that as 


nobly walks in the ſteps of the moſt 


the ſucceſſive monarchs of his line; 


princely generoſity to his iſſue, and 


When 


len 
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When we turn our eyes towards 
this delightful iſland, let us ever have 
preſent, with the deepeſt ſenſe of 
gratitude, the fignal obligations, 
which the fine arts owe to his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, our moſt gracious So- 
vereign! the patriotic founder of the 
Royal Academy, to whoſe paternal 
care, magnificent and liberal mind, 


the arts ſhine amongſt us with un- 


uſual ſplendour, and by the bright 
example of Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
the diſtinguiſhed Preſident, and the 
other learned profeſſors and aſſociates 
of this academic ſociety, we behold 


them advancing with haſty ſtrides to a 
degree of perfection, totally unknown 


to our predeceſſors, with the faireſt 


hopes 
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hopes of arriving by inſenſible de- 


+ 


to the utmoſt ſtate of im- 


grees, 


provement, and finally to emulate 
thoſe admired and perfect models of 


ancient 


Greece and Rome. 
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3 SIR, 
Ty V OU are deſirous of having my 
8 


g ſentiments on the merit of the 
fr [moſt capital paintings, preſerved in 
9 che royal palace of Madrid, in order 
to publiſh them in ſome of your 
writings. But though you do me a 
great deal of honour on this occaſion, 
and give encouragement, by ſuppoſing 
me equal to ſuch a taſk ; I am, never- 


Got 


3 'chelels, inclined to conſider it ſupe- 
F 4 rior to my abilities, and more difficult 
B than 
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than you imagine ; particularly with 

reſpect to myſelf, who have no li- 

terary talents, nor poſſeſſed of a re- 

quiſite turn to ſpeak with propriety 
on ſo delicate a ſubject. 


You are well apprized, that many 


paintings will not appear in ſo fa- 


vourable a light in my eyes, as they 
may do to many others; and, on 


the other hand, I ſhall more highly 


2dmire ſeveral works of great men, 


than common obſervers; with this 
difference, however, that they will 
find a great number of excellent 


painters ; that is, all thoſe that are 


admirable in their ſight, from the 
pleaſure they afford them, while I ſhall 
diſcover a very few maſters, reduc- # 
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Ling the liſt to thoſe few only, who 


3} acquired the title of great. 
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We all poſſeſs a general ſcale, by 


1 © which we may value the produc- 


Y I tions of the fine arts; as every indi- 
vidual, whether learned or ignorant, 
* has more or leſs a fixed idea, that the 


T7 


| fine arts are intended to afford de- 
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7 Wight by their imitation of known 
LED they can therefore - beſtow 


their praiſe in proportion to their 
x ſenſations and genius. If the exe- 
* cution is of that inferior kind, to 
t make its defects very apparent, they 

F naturally depreciate them; but if a 
* | variety of agreeable objects, eaſily. 
F underſtood, faſcinates the eye, they 
3 B 2 as 
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as readily applaud them. If the 


circumſtances are more numerous, 


and that the eaſy part enables them 


to unravel the more complex, they 
riſe in their admiration, their ſelf- 
love is flattered, and they praiſe, from 


a ſpirit of gratitude, in proportion 
as the objects concur with their chain 


of ideas, either natural or acquired: 


thus, the devotee, the libertine, the | 
bigot, the ſcholar, or the man of © 
the world, all reciprocally expreſs 


their approbation, as their fancies 
are affected; but for ſubjects infi- 
nitely ſublime, or beyond our general 
habit of thinking, or reaſoning, we 


in general, rather receive from them 


a ſlight impreſſion ? 
This 
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This being the caſe, you may 
[ | cafily ; imagine what a variety of opi- 
nions will naturally follow reſpect- 


. 


1 one is paſſionately attached to his 


F own opinion, in matters that meet 
his approbation; and is rather diſ- 


what he applauds, not from any 
f real attachment, but merely from 
ſelf-love, as mankind is hurt by 


'& ſuperiority in point of diſcernment ; 
and not having power to overcome 
7 reaſon, in revenge, falls upon the 


x perſon, by taxing him with oppro- 


bious epithets, ſuch as calumniator, 
: B 3 Invidious, 
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mnvidious, or at beſt, of difficult to 
| pleaſe, that nothing can ſatisfy, &c. 
ſo that ſometimes it is a misfortune 7 
to perceive the defects of one's neigh- 3s 
bour, and generally a great impru- 1 
dence to diſcover them, without ne- F 
ceſſity: ſtill I am deſirous of doing 1 
you pleaſure; but yet I ſhall attempt 

it, ſpeaking like a painter who is 
ſenſible of the difficulties of the art, 'F 
and the "impoſſibility of poſſeſſing 
it without ſome imperfections. I 
have not vanity enough to conſtitute 
myſelf a judge, to criticiſe the 
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profeſſors of my art; I aſſure you 
I hold them all in great eſtimation; 


even thoſe, whom according to the 
rules of art, I could conſiderably | 
comment upon; but when other E 

| ' motives | 
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motives fail for valuing them, I 
admire their courage, and the fa- 
cility with which they have accom- 
pliſhed their works, many of which 
have no other defect, than that of 
not having been executed upon better 
principles. If I enter into any cri- 
tical reflections, I do it merely with 
the view of contributing to the 
public good, as you give me reaſon 


to hope. Before I attempt to de- 
i ſcribe the pictures, I think it will 
not be amiſs to offer ſome hints on 
1 painting in general, that thoſe who 
dg are not well acquainted with the 
1 principles of the art, may reap ſome 


benefit, and form a better judgment 
of thoſe excellent productions which 


Bi am now going to deſcribe. 


Painting 


8 SKETCHES ON THE 
Painting has been in all ages ſo 
highly eſteemed, as you well know, 
that the ancient Greeks diſtinguiſh- 
ed it by the appellation of a liberal 
art, ennobling it by this diſtinftion, 
till finally it has acquired the epi- 
thet of a fine art, which it well de- a 
ſerves: but it muſt be obſerved, that 1 
painting becomes a liberal, or a fine 
art, reſpecting the mental powers it 
exerts, added to thoſe attributes of a : 
generous mind, to which the an- 3 
cients have affixed the criterion of li- 
| berality. It is, moreover, a noble art, 
inaſmuch as it has always opened. 
a career of honour to its profeſſors, 
of which the kingdom of Spain, as 
well as other nations, have furniſh- 
ed brilliant examples. 


The 
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ſo The name of a fine art further 
belongs to painting, with reſpect to 
h- its performances; ſince every piece 
ral well executed is an aſſemblage of 
on, 1 beauty, without which it will ever 
pi- E be defective. 8 


hat 1 The noble profeſſion of painting 
fine A reſembles poetry more than any 
s it 5 other; both tending to the ſame 
of a 1 purpoſe, of inſtructing, while: thuy 
an- 1 give pleaſure. 


art, 1 Painting imitates every viſible ob- 
ned. bea in nature, not exactly as it is, but 
| accordin g to outward appearances, or 
j might be; the intention being prin- 
cipally to inſtruct in giving pleaſure. 
1 This would not happen if nature 
The 1 | was 


160 SKETCHES ON THE 
was copied cloſely ; for the ſame, or 
greater difficulties would occur, to 
comprehend the productions of art, 
than thoſe of nature: ſo that the ex- 
preflion given by art is to furniſh a 
clear idea of what nature has pro- 
duced; and ſuch works will be ſo 
much the more valuable, as the idea 
conveyed will be perfect, diſtin, 
and clear. 


Every thing which art produces, 
exiſts already in nature, formed either 
in whole, or in parts; and, though 


art cannot attain to the perfect imi- 


tation of what is within itſelf per- 


fectly beautiful, yet, as this circum- 


ſtance ſo rarely happens, the art of 


painting may in general be ſaid to 


Out- 
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out- do nature, becauſes it | unites 
thoſe perfections which in nature are 
diſperſed, or elſe diſencumbers her 
from ſuch attributes as may not be 
neceſſary to a choſen ſubject, in ob- 
jects intended to make a ſtrong im- 
ßpareſſion on our ſenſes. Nature is, 
dea beſides, fo complicated in her vari- 
ict, bp. ous productions, that we often can- 
1 not underſtand her expreſſion, nor 
A eaſily diſtinguiſh her eſſential parts; 
but painting, under the deſcription 
E we have afhgned to it, gives a clear 
py | conception of ſuch objects as nature 
has originally formed, without fa- 
; \ tiguing the mind, and conſtantly 
3 giving pleaſure, as every thing that 
Z$ excites our attention, or moves our 
paſſions, without ruffling them, al- 
7 ways 
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ways leaves a pleaſing ſenſation ; 
from whence it happens, that the 


imitation may often yield more de- 


light than the original. In conſe- 
quence of this I muſt add, that 
imitation in painting ſhould not be 
ſervile, but ideal ; that 1s, it ſhould 
imitate thoſe parts of natural objects 
which give us an idea of the thing 
we perceive: this is performed by 


_ repreſenting the viſible ſigns that 


determine the effential difference of 
one object from another, whether of 


a different nature, or nearly fimilar ; 


whenever theſe effential differences 
are viſible, they give a clear idea of 
their properties, and leave the mind 
at eaſe to diſcern them. 
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The ſubject, like that of a poem, 
; mould alſo ever be choſen from na- 
̃ e ; and whether real or fictitious, 


the event muſt preſerve a line of 
TM poſſibility ; even the extreme of 
beauty or perfection, in an impoſlible 
degree, ſhould only be employed in 
. ubjects of ſuppoſed divinity, in 
which we fancy a poſhble exiſtence, 
-Zwhich would not take place under 
I any other circumſtance. This line 
El pf beauty 1s therefore called ideal, 
"I not to be found in the common 
be courſe of nature; from whence many 
1 have ſuppoſed that the ideal has no 
4 feality. A perfect piece of painting 
ſhould always have ſomething ideal, 


WY 7-1 
* „ 4 


gepending upon a choice of parts, 
I Priginated in nature, concentring 


The EE With 


PPP 


a proper effect, when judiciouſly 


feſſor to give a pictureſque appear- 


ſation ON the ſpectator . = 1 
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with our ideas, ſo adapted as to cauſe 


united by the powers of art. In Þ 
this depends the talent of the pro= 


ance to his ideas, and form ſuch an 
union as will cauſe a particular ſen= 


When, in painting, the choice, 
imitation, and execution, are adapt- - 
ed to one and the ſame idea, the 7 
compoſition will certainly be good; : 
and, on the contrary, defective, when 1 
theſe qualities are wanting; never- 
theleſs, the „ hyle or manner will be 
more or leſs acceptable, according to 
the choice of ſubject which he 3 


poſes to follow. 
STYLE 
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STYLE in PAINTING. 


The aſſemblage of all thoſe parts 
belonging to the practical part, 
or the execution in painting, conſti- 


tutes,what I call, the ye in painting, 


and forms their abſolute character. 
Theſe ſtyles are infinite, but the 


principal ones from whence the 


2 others ſhould flow, may be confined 


E | to a ſmall number; theſe are the u- 
> Blime, the teautiful, the graceful, the 
expreſſive, and the natural, without 
taking notice of the vitiated fyles, 


though I do not condemn the au- 
thors, ſince great defects are often 
annexed to great accompliſhments, 
and even this occaſions our follow- 


CK 2 ma 
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ing their defects, miſtaking them for 


perfections. | 1 \ 


With regard to theſe ſyles above- 
zentioned, I ſhall explain myſelf as 
well as I am able; though the ſub- 
ject is ſuperior to my ſtrength, and 
will appear raſhneſs in me even to 
attempt it: but I do it in hopes of 
giving an opportunity by this feeble 
eſſay, to others, more capable and 


enlightened, to do more juſtice to the 
ſubject; and I ſhall look with com- 


placency on thoſe who diſapprove 
of my ſyſtem, if they offer reflec- 
tions better adapted to a point, ſo 
important to painting and the lovers 
of the art, in order to diſtinguiſh 
and form a true judgment of thoſe 

who 
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who are moſt deſerving of | our ap- 
plauſe. 


SUBLIME STYLE. 


By the ſublime ſtyle, I underſtand 
# that method of treating the art, ſuit- 
able to the execution of thoſe ideas, 
by which it is wiſhed to convey to 
1 the ſpectator peculiar ſenſations, ſu- 


+ : 38 perior to our natural ideas: The 
he — 9 grand point in theſe compoſitions, is 
op to combine an unity of ideas, be- 
37 tween the -poſſible and impoſſible; 
» for which purpoſe, the artiſt muſt 


# employ known appearances, ' and 


forms of a perfection beyond the 
nne of poſſibility ; and in thoſe parts 
which he takes from nature, he muſt. 
e _— = abſtract 
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abſtract all the ſigns of mechaniſm 


even from nature itſelf. The mode 
muſt be in all parts imple and auſtere, 


at leaſt, great and ſerious. We have 


no remnants of painting in this ſtyle, 
not having the works of the ancient 
Greeks, for which reaſon we are 


forced to have recourſe to the ſtatues, 


of which the Apollo- Belvidere, in 
the Vatican, may be conſidered as 
coming the neareſt to this ſtyle, 
which undoubtedly was perfect, as 


well as the Jupiter and Minerva of 


Phidias, at Elis, and Athens. Ra- 
phael de Urbino inſtead of the /u- 


blime, only attained the great; while 1 


Michael Angelo gave us the terrible; 
and though they both approached to 


the ſablime in their conception and 


invention, 


. 
N 1. * 
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invention, the forms do not corre= | 
9 N ſpond, though the mode of execu- | 985 | 
1 tion, particularly in Raphael, is well 
ſuited to the ſublime ſtyle. Annibale 
Carraci, by copying cloſely the 
forms of the ancient ſtatues, ſome- 
times ſeems to approach to it, as 
well as Dominici Zampleri, but 
without uniting to it a ſublimity of 
1 idea and manner. 


BEAUTIFUL STYLE. 


Beauty 1s the idea formed in our 


M mind of an image, having every 
poſſible perfection: perfection never 
1 thews itſelf without producing beau- 
Y ty, nor is there any beauty which 
7 ddqes 
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does not exhibit ſome good quality 
or perfection in the object, wherein 
it is found. Beauty further exalts 
our comprehenſion, to the ready 
conception of theſe qualities, which, 
without it, would be hidden, or 
difficult to diſcern. e 
The ſtyle ſuitable to ſuch ob- 
jects, ſhould be diveſted of ſuper- 1 
fluities, but not without its eſſen- F 
tial properties ; and each part ſhould 1 
be diſtinguiſhed according to its cha- "3 
rater, or more uſeful part in nature. 1 
Nevertheleſs, the execution | ſhould 1 
be more diffuſive and ſoft than in the 
ſublime ſtyle, ſufficient to give a 
clear idea of a poſſible perfection. 
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This ſtyle of beauty is not to be 
found perfect in the works of the 
NS | moderns. If thoſe of Zeuxis had 
1 not been loſt, particularly his He- 
1 ena, perhaps we might have had a 
Let model of this ſtyle. The 
Greeks ſtatues are generally of this 
1 3 claſs a little more or leſs, according 
b as their character will admit, and 
9 though ſome expreſs a great variety 


r the line of beauty is 
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tranſcendant in its different forms, 


ebase the violence of the 


1 expreſſion. 


= 


Beauty alters its cha- 
2 ater, according to the ſubject in 


1 which it exiſts: thus, it aſpires 
3 0 the ſublime in the Apollo- Bel. 
oF dere, it is human or heroic in 


the 


of affections, ſuch as the Laocoon; 
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the Meleagar ; it is a feminine 
beauty in the ſtatues of Niobe, 


and her daughters; * it is grace- 


ful in the Apollo, and Venus of Me- 
licis, in the Florentine gallery; it 
is very beautiful in the Caſtor and 
Pollux of St. Ilde fonſo ; the Wreſt- 
lers, in the gallery of Florence ; 
the Gladiator, in the palace Bor- 
gueſe; and the Hercules Farneſ*, it 


Rome: all extremely different in 


their characters, but notwithſtand- 


ing their diverſity, the line of beau- 


ty was never overlooked. The ideas 


of Raphael ſeldom ay above the 


* When I was at Florence, in 1777, theſe 


| ſtatues of Mobe had juſt been removed from 5 


Villa Medicis, at Rome, to the Grand Duke 
palace, at Florence. 5 5 af D. 
| objects 
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objects that preſented themſelves to 


L him in nature, and they are void of 
7 a certain exquiſite attribute. Ani- 
9 bale obſerved the line of beauty in 
L i his figures of men, and Albani in 
"M thoſe of women, as did Guido in 
7M the heads of women, but more in 
1 regard to form than mode. | 


GRACEFUL STYLE. 


Gracefulneſs is equivalent to be- 


gneficence, from whence I conceive, 
0 that thoſe objects which appear 
graceful, are ſuch as convey an idea 
i of ſuch qualifications. The ſtyle, 
1 fuitable to ſuch attributes, ſhould 
A give to the figure, a moderation in 
A its attitudes, attended with ſoftneſs, 


and 


—  — 
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and rather inclining towards a mild 
than an imperious geſture. 
cution ſhould be compleated with 
eaſe, variety, and gentleneſs, but 
without minuteneſs. 


This was the attribute which the 
Greeks acknowledged to have been 


peculiarly the talent of Apelles, and 


though this artiſt was endued with 
a great ſhare of modeſty, he boaſted 
of poſſeſſing this qualification, ſay- 
ing ingenuouſly, that others ſurpaſſ- 
ed him in ſome parts, but none ex- 


ceeded him in gracefulneſs; we 


muſt however underſtand, that the 


idea of gracefulneſs poſſeſſed by the 
ancients was very different from that 
of the moderns; ours being, with 
| regard 
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in a perfect beauty would be out of 


character, of which it may be ſaid, 
1 that as beauty is an idea of perfec- 
5 tion, grace is that excellence whoſe 
1 intent is, to convey agreeable ideas 
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regard to painting, compared to 


theirs, a ſort of affectation, which 


9 * 
& 


place, conſiſting in peculiar actions 
and poſitions very unnatural, being 
ſtrained, and almoſt violent, or ſimi- 


lar to thoſe of children, as may be 


ſometimes obſerved in the works of 
the great Correggio, and more ſo in 
Parmegiano, and others, who follow- 


= ed that ſtyle. Amongſt the ancients, * 


this did not conſtitute grace, but a 


of beautiful objects. 


Do 1 
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alſo the Nymph, half robed, leaning 


poſſeſſed, in the higheſt degree, that 
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The moſt perfect examples of this 
ſtyle amongſt the Greeks, are the 
Venus of Medicis, the Appollino, and 
the Hermaphrodite, in the Villa Bor- 
gueſe, and the remains of the beau- 
tiful Cupid in the ſame villa; as 


on a vaſe, at St. IIdefonſo, and 
other ſtatues. Raphael poſſeſſed 
every grace in the motion of his 
figures, but he was rather inelegant 
in their forms and contours, though 
his general execution is bold. Cor- 
reggio may {ſerve as a model in 
the contours, and the clair obſcure, 
and every part underſtood by the 
expreſſion of graceful manner; he 


quality 
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quality of which Apelles boaſted of, 
when he praiſed Protegenes. He 
1 uſed to ſay, he was equal to him in 
every thing, but he did not know 
bow to take the pencil from his 
1 1 giving to underſtand, that 
1 too much labour is hurtful to art, 
N 1 it of ſpirit and grace, and 
' is contrary to this ſtyle. 


© EXPRESSIVE STYLE. 


in which expreſſion is the moſt con- 


E 33 attribute of this branch of 
bn the art, and requires a bold and 
maſterly manner. Raphael de Ur- 
1 bino is a perfect model in this claſs, 
1 in which he has never been ſur— 


By expreſſive ſtyle, I mean, that | 


D 2 paſſed 
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paſſed by any one. The ancient 
Greeks always gave the preference 
to beauty above expre//ion, and would 
not venture to diſturb the form by 
the effects which the latter would 
occaſion, With regard to other 
modern artiſts, none poſſeſſed a 
more perfect expreſſion than Raphael, 
who ſeems to have drawn the very 
identical perſons he has exhibited ; 
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while many other diſtinguiſhed pro- 
feſſors, including even ſome great 
men, ſeem rather to have repreſented 
actors, or perſons that played the 
particular parts of ſuch characters, 
to be ſeen by other people; this ap- 
pears from a certain affected attitude, 
ſhewing that the mind of the figure 


repreſented, was not intereſted in 


the 
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the attitude, but that the defire of 
the painter was to expreſs a well- 
placed figure. Some artiſts of merit 
have ſucceeded merely in partial at- 
titudes ; others have been quite cold 
and inanimate: but Raphael alone 
is univerſal in all his characters, and 
his execution always ſuits admirably 
to every manner, as I ſhall further 
* illuſtrate in my deſcription of the 
1 pictures. 


NATURAL STYLE. 


Though painting in general is 
intended to give us an idea of na- 
ture, I diſtinguiſh under this ar- 
rangement of ſtyles, thoſe works in 
which the artiſt only propoſes. to 
D 3 _ _ hams 
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himſelf that ſimple and ſole idea, 


without any alteration or preference, 
of the moſt exquiſite objects of na- 


ture itſelf. Thus, I mean to be 


underſtood in ſpeaking of painters, 
who attach themſelves to {imple na- 
ture, not having had the talent to 
enrich the object before them, or 
giving preference to its beſt ſubjects, 
but have only imitated ſuch objects 
as caſually occurred to them, or may 


be found and obſerved every day. 


I think I may compare this man- 


ner of the art with that of poetry, 
reſpecting the comic muſe, who 
avails herſelf of poetic numbers, 
without the aid of poetic ideas ; ſome 
Dutchmen and Flemings have ex- 
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celled in this line, ſuch as Rem- 
0 brandt, Gerard Dau, Teniers, and 
7 # others; but the beſt examples of it 
by may be produced from the works 
of Velaſquez, and if Titian was ſu- 
perior to this laſt in colouring, Ve- 
laſquez had greatly the advantage of 
him in his diſpoſition of light and 
3 ſhade, as well as aerial perſpective, 
1 which are principal requiſites in this 
7 ſtyle of painting, ſince theſe con- 
vey juſt ideas of the reality ; as no 
natural objects can be ſuppoſed to 
exiſt, without ſome bulk, and diſtance 


from each other, but they may have 
a more or leſs brilliant colour: 
0 whoſoever wiſhes to find a more 
1 perfect ſolution of this truth, than 
1S 
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is to be obſerved in the works of 


Velaſquez, may ſee it in nature her- 


ſelf; but its principal parts he will 
always meet in the works of this 
great maſter. 


It will be eaſy to diſcern the 


different qualities that belong to this 
manner of painting, when it is con- 


ſidered that the parts of 7ntation 
and execution are to be conſequent to 
the firſt idea choſen by the artiſt. 
T ſhall therefore paſs over different 
manners of painting, more or leſs 


accurate, and that partake in ſome 


degree, of thoſe already defined. 
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Irie rn 


= 1 am fearful that I ſhould give 
9 diſpleaſure to a great many lovers of 
8 | the art, if I were to enter upon the 
5 vitiated manner in painting; becauſe 
1 they give great pleaſure to ſuch as 


1 have not refinement ſufficient to 
F judge of the real merit of the great 
oh maſters, and who thus miſtake appear- 
mo ances for reality; under this error 
= many have given an hardneſs to their 


xp manner, which is the caſe with ſome 


73: 


Jof the ſcholars of Michael Angelo, 


FORD * 
* 5 5 


4 inſtead of the true greatneſs of that 
F ok The affectation of the 


Lombard ſchool has thus fallen ſhort 
of the grace of Correggio ; the 
4 ſame 
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ſame happens, with a particular 
ſtiff manner, adopted by many ar- 
tiſts, and highly prized, when, in 
reality, it was nothing more than an 
exuberance of natural accidents, by 
which they conveyed a clear idea to 
thoſe who could not form one from 
particular parts, or eſſential tokens ; 
their method to attain ſucceſs in 
this manner, is by a brilliancy of 
colouring, variety and counterpo- 
ſition of cl/air-o5/cure, and chime- 
rical ordinance of light and ſhade, 
where it does not exiſt, fo that ſuch 
performances are more adapted to 
dazzle than affect the mind. This man- 
ner has often been followed by ſuch 
as have even enjoyed a great name, 
particularly out of Italy, and whoſe 
perſons 
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perſons I reſpect from their fngulas 


merit in other branches of the art ; 
ſuch as, a richneſs of invention and 
genius, and a ſuperior talent to over- 
come, or light the greateſt diffi- 
culties, contenting themſelves with 
ſome excellency in thoſe parts that 
were eaſy to them, without heed- 
ing the criticiſms of the diſcerning. 


EASY SEL E:. 


Some profeſſors have poſſeſſed an 
eaſy ſtyle and graceful manner with- 
out being vitiated, in which, none 
have been greater than Pietro da 


Cortona, and his ſcholars, as may 


be obſerved in the works of Luca 
Jordano. Theſe may be called pleaſ- 


Ing 


Y 
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ing and popular painters, who have 
not laboured hard to attain perfec- 
tion, and have fatisfied themſelves 


in giving to every part of the art a | 
ſufficient character to diſtin guiſh one | 0 
from another, without aiming at : 
excellence, which is known to a 
very few, and commonly not to 
thoſe who beſtow rewards upon pain- 
ters; ſo that theſe maſters have intro- 


duced juſt as much ſtudy into their 
compoſitions as might ſuit the com- 


mon run of their admirers, without 
any great exertion on their part to 
diſcover it. With reſpect to the 
practical part of painting, it conſiſts . 1 
of five principal parts, which may 1 


be ſubdivided under the heads f 


17 


agſign, clair-obſcure, colouring, inven- IN | 
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tion, and compoſition. In any per- 
formance of the art, the three firſt 
principles concur, and may be de- 
monſtrated, with reſpe& to their be- 
ing well or ill performed; but it is 
not ſo with the two laſt, which are 
very arbitrary, and though they have 
maxims to ſerve as a guide, ſtill 
an ample field remains for vague opi- 
nion : from whence the difficulty of 
laying down rules, that will pleaſe . 
every body; and as inventiin and 
compoſition form the prevailing parts, 
depending upon election, every one 


makes a particular choice ſuitable to 
= his taſte and genius, and of courſe, 
may approves of what he has choſen. 
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To enter into a deſcription of all 
the parts belongin g to the art, would 
ſwell out this letter to a great length, 
21d be improper on this occaſion. 
E ſhall, therefore, only add, that the 
perfection of deſign, conſiſts in its 
correctneſs and exact imitation of the 
different forms and manner in which 

bjects preſent themſelves to the 
light, and in giving them the cha- 
racter intended, and cauſing from 
nature what is proper for the ſub- 
ject. 


C LAIR- 
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CLAIR-OBSCURE. 


The beauty of clair-oliſeure de- 
pends upon the painter's making a 


happy diſtribution of the effects of 


light and ſhade, as it is obſerved in 


nature, that his works have ſtrength, 


harmony, variety, and proper de- 
gradations, not to tire the eye, 


ther in his repreſentations of light 
or ſhade; and finally, that the ſame 
olair-obſcure ſerves to ex preſs the cha- 
racter of the work, whether ſpright- 
ly or grave, Kc. 


COLOURING. 


The perfection of colouring Apis 
upon a juſt imitation of the local co- 
E 2 lours 
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jours and tones of each body, that 
the harmony thereof ſhould be ſup- 
ported both in light and ſhade, and 
middle tints; every tint having its 
proper degradation, as it is removed 
from the light, or the interpoſition | 
of air, between objects and our vi- 
ſion; finally, that each colour ſhould 
correſpond to its ſituation, and par- 
take of thoſe accidental appearances 
obſerved in nature, ſo that the whole 
may have a ſoftnefs, and mellowneſs, 
as well as boldneſs, juſtneſs, and 


beauty. 


ENVENTITION. 


Invention is the moſt ample field 
of painting, by which the artiſt diſ- 
| ns. plays 


— 


ART OF PAINTING. ä ä N b. 
plays his genius and talents. It is | 0 
the poetry of painting. When he 1 
| has fixed on an idea, he ſhould ſup- 1 
| port it continually, bac the very laſt | 
| touch of his pencil. It H 
| ſufficient that the painter poſſeſſes a #7 
| happy idea, or fills a large canvaſs 1 
with figures, if they do not all tend 15 
to explain his original intention. 4 
| When the whole does not palpably 
repreſent to the beholder the ſub- 
| ject intended, and prepares the mind 


to receive the proper impreſſions they 
ought to have, on viewing the dif- 
ferent figures; it will be quite uſe- 
leſs to give them ſtrained attitude; 
or expreſſions, to appear a ſpirited 
painter; on the contrary, theſe ex- 
ceſſes are deſtructive of a fine inven- 
| E 3 tion. 
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tion. To illuſtrate this point, I 
ſhall particularly deſcribe, in ſpeak- 
ing of the picture of the Spa/imo of 
Sicily, in his Majeſty's palace, 


M POSITION. 


By compoſition in painting, we un— 
derſtand the happy aflemblage of 
ſuch objects as are the reſult of in- 
vention, Theſe two objects muſt 
always go together, as the moſt 
agreeable invention becomes diſpleaſ- 
ing, if it is deficient of a harmoni- 
ous compſition. The beauty of the 
latter conſiſts in a juſt variety, con- 
traſt, and ordinance of every part 
that compoſes his work; ſubſervi- 
ent, however, to the correctneſs of 


Invention, 
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invention, and a due keeping of the 


whole: 


Painting has partaken of the ſame 


viciflitudes and revolutions as all 
other ſublunary things. It has had 
its bright period, and its fall, has 
riſen again to a certain degree, and 
now declines once more. It has not 
only experienced theſe alternatives, 
but has varied even in its fundamen- 
tal principles; for what was conſi- 
dered at one time as an eſſential 
attribute, has been coldly looked 
upon in a ſucceſſive age, as of no con- 
ſequence; beſides, there has been a 
contrariety and difference of opinions 
in various times, relating to thoſe 
| points 
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points which conſtitute the very art 
itſelf. TM 


J join in the opinion, that paint- 
ing never exiſted as an art in any 
country, prior to its eſtabliſhment 


under the Greeks, nor ever roſe to 
a higher pitch than it did amongſt 
thoſe people: they practiſed it, how- 


ever, on different principles from 
the moderns, yet the grand purpoſe 


always was an imitation of nature. 


The Greeks were ſo enraptured 
with beauty, that they conſidered 
the beautiful part of nature as chief- 
ly worthy of their imitation; ſo 
that we may venture to pronounce, 

that 


— F 


— 
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that the truly beautiful was only 
found in their ſchool, and ſupported 
by them. The great aſſiduity they 
beſtowed on this fingle object, pre- 
vented them from undertaking thoſe 
great compoſitions which have done 
ſo much honour to modern artiſts. 
Since the moſt celebrated paintings 
of Polignotus, Zeuxes, Parrhaſius, 


and Apelles, conſiſted of an inconſi- 


derable number of figures, their in- 


ventions, though ingenious, were 
#mple and confined, and from what 
we may collect from their ſtatues 
yet exiſting, their great compoſi- 


tions, did not form one grand unity, 
but only an aſſemblage of figures, 
which had their particular excel- 
lence. Another reaſon may further 
be 
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be aſſigned for the ancients not uſing 
a great number of figures, and that 
is, that an object, beautiful in itſelf, 
requires a ſufficient ſpace for exhi- 
bition; and, it is agreed, that a num- 
ber of objects take off the attention 


that ought to be beſtowed on the 


perfection appertaining to the prin- 
cipal figure. 


WMhen the Gretk artiſts had made 
a progreſs in their art, ſufficient to 
engage the attention of that philo- 
ſophical people, they naturally aim- 
ed at perfection in their art in imitat- 
ing nature, but perfect nature; for 
which reaſon, they did not extend 
their views to a variety of appear- 
ances, but attended to the perfection 
of 


CW 
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of them; in this manner they ad- 


vanced from the oth olympiad to 
the goth, at which period, the 


_ greateſt ingenuity in the art was diſ- 


played; without any thing further 


wanting, but that graceful manner, 
which, as I have ſaid, is not proper- 
ly a perfection, nor beauty, but the 
idea of the latter, repreſented with 
an eaſe that gives ſatisfaction to the 
mind that beholds it. This attri- 
bute was reſerved for the great 
Apelles, who flouriſhed in the 112th 
olympiad, and he carried the art to 
the higheſt pitch on the principles 


of the ancients, which afterwards 
dwindled into trifles and Caprice. 


When 
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When painting revived in the 
thirteenth century of the chriſtian 
era, it found the world clouded 
with | ignorance, and unacquainted 


with philoſophy; ſo that the early 


| painters employed their time in ob- 
jets where beauty was not confider- 


ed no more than perfection. In 
Italy, where it firſt revived, they 
painted the inſide of churches, cha- 
pels, and cemetaries, wherein they 

repreſented the myſteries of the paſ- 0 
ſion of our Saviour; ſo that the art 
was no ſooner revived, than an am- 
ple field offered to ſhew themſelves 
more copious than perfect; from 


whence, ſomething of this manner 


has ſtill continued among the mo- 
derns, 
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derns, as not being deſigned to pleaſe 


great minds and philoſophical diſ- 


poſitions, like the Greeks, but 
opulent men, or ignorant admirers. 
The line of art, in our times, natu- 
rally recurs to copiouſneſs and faci- 
lity, adapted to the diem of 


thoſe who employ us. 


As nothing is permanent, and ar- 
tiſts are always making innovations 
in their ſtudies, exalting whatever is 
ſimple, or at times, depreciating 
what is great, they of courſe de- 


viſed methods of ſurpaſſing each 


other; and introduced a ſyſtem of 


theory into their compoſitions, to 


improve that barbarous ſtyle they 


had worked upon; the firſt pro- 
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ſtanding of which, gave ſuch advan- 


tage to compoſition, that being able to 


repreſent objects with ſo much more 
accuracy, it emboldened their in- 
vention. Domenico Ghirlandayo, of 


Florence, was the firſt that cor- 


rected his compoſitions from this 
improvement, and introduced the 
grouping of figures, and diſtinguiſh- 
ing the planes, with their propor- 
tionable diminution; he ſhewed 


great talents in his works, and yet, 


did not venture on the manner of 
more modern artiſts. 


About the end of the 15th centu- 
ry, ſome great geniuſes aroſe, ſuch as 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 

L Giorgione, 


A 


greſs was in perſpective, the under- 


WW 
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Giorgione, Titian, Bartholome di 
San Marco, and Raphael Urbino. 
Leonardo da Vinci introduced many 
refinements ; Michael Angelo, from 
his perfect knowledge of the antique, 
and of anatomy, ennobled the diſpo- 
ſition of deſign, by the juſtneſs of 


his proportions ; Giorgione aggran- 


dized it in a more general way, and 


enlivened his colouring ; Titian fur- 
paſſed them all by a delicate inveſti- 
gation and perception of nature, in 
point of colouring ; Bartholome, 
applying himſelf peculiarly to dra- 


pery, made great improvement in the 


cloathing of his figures, without 


loſing ſight of the clair obſtare; and 


Raphael, poſſeſſed of a boldneſs of 
ſpirit proper for the art, compriſed 
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all the improvements of his prede- 


ceſſors and contempories, forming a 


true aſſemblage of their different 


perfections, and uniting them hap- 
Pily in one point, according to the 
juſteſt imitation of nature: by which 


he ſurpaſſed all thoſe of his time, 


and formed an univerſal ſchool, 
where he has ever ſtood unrivalled. 
If Raphael was excellent in every 
branch of the art, yet, even in inven- 
tion and compoſition, he was ſuperi-: 
orly perfect; and the very Greeks, 
I believe, would be aſtoniſhed, could 
they behold his admirable works in 
the Vatican, where there is ſo abun- 
dant a collection of every thing 
great, refined, eaſy, and correct. 


As, 
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As, among the Greeks, painting 
had acquired its higheſt perfection 
under Zeuxes and Parrhaſius, and that 
Apelles had only to faperadd the 
beautiful manner, as I have before 
obſerved, thus, amongſt the mo- 
derns, nothing was wanting, after 
the works of Raphael, but that 
graceful manner which was farniſh- 

ed by Correggio, who gave the finiſh- 
ing touch to modern painting: not 
only affording delight to the refined 
and enlightened judges 'of the art, 
but enrapturing equally the unim- 
proved beholders of his works. 

_ 

After theſe great maſters, a kind 
of pauſe, or calm, took place, till 
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the three Carracci * of Bologna 
ſhewed themſelves worthy of the 
ſchool of their predeceſſors, parti- 
cularly of Correggio, of whom they 
were the moſt happy, as well as the 
firſt imitators. Anibale Carracci 
was the moſt correct deſigner, and 
introduced the juſtneſs of the Greek 
ſtatues, with the great line of Lo- 
dovico; but he had no talent for 
refinement, or the philoſophical part 
of his profeſſion, Theſe Carracci 
eſtabliſhed a ſchool of great men, 
who all followed their manner, ex- 
except Guido, who enriched it with 
every thing graceful, beautiful, amd 
pleaſing. Guerchino introduced a 


* Aguſtin, Lodovico, and Anibale. 
_ peculiar 
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a peculiar ſtyle of c/air obſcure, and 
- diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſingu- 
— lar diſplay, arrangement, and va- 
* riety of light. 

E 


After theſe great men, who ſeem- 
ed with ſuch facility to imitate the 
perfection of their maſters, and of 


XR Q. — 


nature, came Pietro da Cortona, who 


was embarraſſed to rival his prede- 
ceſſors; however, being naturally 
bleſſed with a happy talent, he gave 
up his thoughts to compoſition, and 
ſtudied to attain a fine taſte: hitherto 
all the great maſters had obſerved a 
kind of ſymetry, or diſpoſition, 
adapted to equilibrium, or, like Ra- 
phael, according to the hiſtory before 
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him; but Cortona as it were detach- 
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ed invention from compoſition, ap- 


plying more particularly to thoſe 
objects that pleaſe the fight, that 
figures; ſince which time, it has 
been the faſhion to introduce a num- 


ber of well diſpoſed figures, no mat- 
ter, whether they properly belong- 


ed to the ſtory or not; a practice, 
the reverſe of the manner of the 
Greeks, who were very chaſte in that 
particular, introducing few figures, 
that their beauty might be more 


admired, while the moderns have 


crouded the canvaſs, to hide their own 
imperfections. The ſchool of Cor- 
tona has greatly prevailed, by which, 


the very character of the art has been 


altered. 


is, the contraſts of attitudes in his 


Carlo 


ah K ond 


HY Q e D 


and of ſome of his ſucceſſors, was 
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Carlo Marati appeared ſoon after 
at Rome, and aimed at perfection, 


but he ſought for it in the ſchool 


of great men, particularly following 
the Carracci, and though he ſtudied 
from nature, it appears from his 
works, that he did not confine him- 


ſelf to their ſimplicity. This man- 


ner, ſo univerſally adopted in his 
ſchool, had its merit, though it 
bordered rather on affectation. 


France has alſo produced great 
men, particularly in compo/ition, in 


which line, Nicholas Pouſſin, ſince 


the days of Raphael, has undoubted- 
ly come neareſt to the claſſic ſtyle of 
the Greeks. The ſtyle of Le Brun, 


alſo 
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alſo rich : and while the French 


{ſchool adhered to that of Italy, it 
produced ſeveral great men in the 


various departments of the art, but 
. fome having given a preference to 


the magnificent brilliancy of Rubens, 
rather than to the perfect execution 


of Raphael, they imitated the agree - 


able objects of nature, as they offer- 


ed themſelves in France, following 


the manner of Rubens, and formed 
a ſtyle, which, from its life and ſpi- 
rit, as well as novelty, delighted the 


French nation, while they loſt fight 
of the Italian ichool. Thus, they 
formed a ſchool peculiar to them- 
ſelves, in which, the principle attri- 


butes were thoſe I have juſt men- 


tioned. For which reaſon, the ſto- 
| © 


be © 
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ry was no longer adopted from the 
Greek, Roman, or Egyptian page, 


in the manner of Pouſlin, but France 
furniſhed every ſubject, and they 
adapted its character to every other 
nation they repreſented. With re- 
ſpect to the other ſchools, you will 


find my opinion of them, when I 


come to ſpeak of the works of their 
great maſters. 


Though I have too lightly touch- 
ed upon theſe matters, to give a com- 
plete idea of the art, I ſtill am fear- 
ful this preamble will rather appear 
tedious, when merely introductory 


to a ſhort deſcription of the pictures 
in the king's palace at Madrid. 


PALACE. 
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J TE. 


I could wiſh that all the fine pic- 
tures diſperſed in the different royal 
ſeats were united, and formed into 
one grand collection, in the palace 


at Madrid, and that they were pro- 


perly arranged in a gallery, worthy 
of the magnificence of the monarch; 


in order to addreſs to you on this 


ſubject, an eſſay on the art, from 
the remote times, down to the pre- 
ſent, in which every artiſt we know 


of, worthy of notice, might be more 
or leſs commented upon, for the 
information of thoſe who have any 


curioſity or taſte for theſe matters, 


and that they might be made ſen- 
fible 
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{ble of the eſſential difference exiſt- 
ing between them, by which, I 
ſhould be able to render my own 
ideas more clear; but the Court hav- 
ing never formed any intentions of 
ſuch a collection, I ſhall ſpeak un- 
connectedly of the great maſters of 
different ages, attaching myſelf prin- 
cipally to the Spaniſh painters, whoſe 


works are conſpicuous in the prin- 


cipal apartmefits of the palace. 


Some of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


of theſe performances are in the 


king's dreſſing room, particularly 
by the hand of Velaſquez, Spagno- 
let, and Murillo. But how greatly 
they differ from each other! What 
juſtneſs, what true diſtribution of 

G clair 
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clair obſcure, in the works of Ve- 
laſquez. How well he underſtood 
the effects of light in ſhewing the 
diſtances of objects one from ano- 
ther, and what a ſchool for an 
artiſt to improve himſelf in ſtudy- 
ing the works of this great man, to 
be ſeen in this ſaloon, done at᷑ three 
different times, and by conſidering 
the happy manner in which he at- 
tained ſuch an excellent imitation 
of nature. The picture of the Se- 
ville water- ſeller, diſplays his early 
imitation of nature, and with what 
ſpirit he exerted himſelf in exhibit- 
ing the different effects on objects 
that receive light or ſhadow, in ſo- 
much, as to occaſion rather a dryneſs 


and harſhneſs of pencil. 
In 
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In the picture of the feigned 


Bacchus crowning a few drunkards, 


his ſtyle is more looſe and free, 
copying nature, not as ſhe is, but 


as ſhe appears to the eye. He is 


fill more bold and animated in his 


Vulcan's Forge, where ſome of the 


figures of the workmen are a perfect 
imitation of nature. But he has 
given the moſt perfect copy of na- 


ture in the picture of a woman ſpin- 


ning, which is of his laſt ſtyle and 
manner, and ſo well executed, that 


the labour of the hand ſeems not to 
have been employed, but that the 
mind alone conveyed the pencil, in 
which its merit is ſingular. Some 
of, his portraits have likewiſe this 
2 excellence, 
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excellence, and form the moſt per- 
fect model of his ſchool. 


Spagnolet was admirable in his 
imitation of nature, ſtrength of clair 
obſcure, freedom of pencil, and in 
deſcribing peculiar circumſtances of 
the human frame, ſuch as wrinkles, 


hair, &c. His manner 1s bold, but 
he did not equal Velaſquez in his 
diſtribution of light and ſhade, not 


underſtanding its proper degrada- 
tions, and the effects of air, though 
his colouring is more lively, as may 
be ſeen by his four pictures over the 


doors. 


In the ſame apartment, there are 


pictures of Murillo, in two different 


mMannerse 
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manners: his firſt, in thoſe, of the In- 


carnation, and the birth of our ſa- 


viour; which, particularly the ſe- 


cond, are painted with great boldneſs, 


in regard to nature, though per- 
formed before he had attained that 
ſoftneſs which characteriſes his ſe- 
cond manner, as may be perceived 
in other pictures in this apartment; 
particularly in the ſmall one of the 
nuptials of our lady, and a fine half 
length of St. James, in the adjacent 
room. 


In the King's drawing-room, there 
is an excellent picture of Velaſquez, 
repreſenting the Infanta Dona Marga- 
rita Maria of Auſtria, whoſe portrait 
Velaſquez is drawing; but this ca- 
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pital piece being ſo well known, I 
have nothing to add, only that it is 
a convincing proof of the effect of 
imitation from nature, and of the ge- 
neral ſatisfaction it yields, particu- 
larly when the beautiful, is not the 
primary conſideration. 


J paſs over at preſent many fine 
paintings of Titian's, diſperſed in, 
various apartments of the palace; 
to ſpeak to you of that moſt noble 
picture of Velaſquez repreſenting 
Philip IV. on horſeback ; where 
every thing is admirable, as well 
the horſe, as the figure of the 
Monarch, even the landſcape is 
managed with taſte; but above all, 
the graceful caſe of the ſovereign's 

head 
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head is ſingular, as the very ſkin 
ſeems to ſhine, and the hair is beau- 
tiful, and touched with great light- 
neſs. Contiguous to this capital 
performance, there is another of the 
Conde Duke of Olivares, in nothing 
inferior to that of the King's. 


Let us now turn our attention to 
another picture, by the ſame hand, 
repreſenting a ſiege, which was before 
in that ſaloon of the Rezzro, called, De 
los Reynos, and is now in the dining- 
room of the moſt Serene Prince of 
Aſturias. This picture comprehends 
every perfection the ſubject would 
admit of, and there is no part, if 
we except the ſoldiers lances, which 
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is not repreſented with the utmoſt 
ſkill. In the fame apartment, there 
1s a portrait of the Infanta Dona 
Margarita Maria, and an Inſuute on 
horſeback, both by Velaſquez in his 
beſt manner, as well as ſome other 
portraits of his, in the ſame room, 


“Printe d Aim dieC. 


ſing- room, there are three fine pic- 


tures by Spagnolet, two of them 
repreſent a St. Jerom, and a St. 
Benedict, companions, executed in 


his brighteſt manner, in which a 


perfect command of the pencil may 


be obſerved, as well as the moſt 


accurate copy from nature, with an 
uncommon expreſſion in the coun- 
tenance 
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tenance of St. Benedict. The thind 
is the martyrdom of a faint, equally 


excellent, though with more force. 


— 


It would be ſuperfluous to ſpeak 


to you of Rubens, or of his ſchool], 


of which, there are many pieces in 
the palace. But one, above others, 
is remarkable, repreſenting the ado- 
ration of the kings, one of his moſt 
capital pieces, done by him in Flan- 


ders, after his beſt manner, and af- 


terwards, when he came to Spain, 
he made an addition to the canvaſs, 

to enlarge the picture, and increaſe 
the number of figures; amongſt 
which, he has added his own por- 
trait. This picture contains every 
perfection the artiſt was capable of 
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in the hiſtorical line, and the deſign 
is not the moſt incorrect. 


Amongſt many fine pieces of Van- 
dyke, there is one repreſenting the 
apprehending of Chriit in the gar- 


den, executed with a fine taſte, and 


colouring, as far, as a night-piece 
would admit of; a half length por- 
trait of the Cardinal Infante, bro- 
ther of Philip IV. is alfo infinite- 
ly excellent from the juſtneſs of its 
execution, and the graceful eaſe that 
attends it, as well as colouring, and 
ſallowneſs of complexion, 


The works of Luca Jordano, are 
innumerable, of whom, it may; be 
ſaid, he never did any thing amiſs ; 

- 20 
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as a good taſte is every where per- 
ceptible in his works, though in an 
embryo form, compared to the excel- 
lent productions of other great men 
of the Italian ſchools. On the other 
hand, he never arrived at perfection, 
ſo that his manner will admit of 
no falling off, without a total de- 


baſement of painting, which was the 


fate of his copiers. The works of 
Jordan may be claſſed in two diffe- 
rent manners, though he often paint- 
ed indiſcriminately, copying from 
different painters. Some of his pieces 
have an harſhneſs, like thoſe of 
Spagnolet, from whom, Jordan 
learned his art, and copied in his early 


days; but his general manner, and 
the moſt univerſal, and ſuited to his 
taite, 
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taſte, as may be ſeen in his beſt pieces, 
was after Pietro da Cortona. In- 
this ſtyle, he executed that admira- 
ble freſco painting in the Retiro, 
and many pictures in the palace; 
but in other pieces, done afterwards 
1n Madrid, he varied from this ſtyle, 
and in his drapery, copied Paul Ve- 
roneſe, though with leſs correctneſs 
of tints and clair ob cure; ſo that his 
manner became dry, as may be ob- 
ſerved in the hiſtorical pieces of So- 
lomon, in the palace, done after he 


had finiſhed painting in the Eſcurial. 


Amongſt others in the ſame pa- 
lace, there is an half length of our 
lady, with the child, and St. John, 
thought by ſome to be a Raphael, it 


18 
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is true, the child is perfectly in 
his manner; the carnation is rather 
too high, the back ground has a 
blueiſh caſt, the tunick of our lady 


is of light carmine, and the veil 
of a deep blue, all in the character 
of Raphael, which makes thoſe who 
do not underſtand the true merit of 


his excellence, conſider it as an imita- 
tion of his manner ; there are others 


in the palace, by Luca Jordano, after 


the Venetian ſchool, but not ſo well 
finiſhed as ſome would ſuppoſe. 


Much merit is due to ſome paint- 
ings of Tintoret, Old Palm, and Jacopo 
Baſan, but they are all eclipſed, in 
my opinion, by thoſe of Paul Ve- 
roneſe, and more particularly by 

„ thoſe 
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_ thoſe of Titian, after his beſt man- 
ner; as this great man was never 


equalled, or ſurpaſſed by any one, in 
the beauty and perfection of his co- 
louring; it is ſo very excellent in 
all his works, that the eye never 
perceives the labour and ingenuity 
of the artiſt, but the whole ſeems, 
as if nature herſelf preſented her 
form on the canvaſs. The pencil 
of Titian always moved with free- 
dom, yet, without negligence; every 
accidental ſtroke ſhews accurate de- 
Hen ; the force and effect of his 
clair obſcure, does not ſo much de- 
pend on the darkneſs of ſhadow, or 
the diſplay of light, as in the pro- 


per ordinance of his colouring. 


All 
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All theſe circumſtances may be ob- 


ſerved in the picture of Bacchanalians, 


the figures of which are one third of 
the natural ſize: this picture is at 


preſent in a cloſet of the Princeſs of 


Aſturias ; every part of the picture, 
and the whole of it conjunctly, ts 
ſo beautiful, that it would be an 
endleſs toil to delineate its merit ; 
I can only tell you, I never paſs by 
it without ſtopping, from the admi- 
ration it always cauſes, in ſeeing the 


figure of the woman aſleep, which 
_ exhibits a matter of wonder and 
_ novelty, every time I behold it. 
The colouring is after Titian's | 


brighteſt manner, the degradation of 
tints are marvellous, beyond what 
Jever ſaw any where; every part 


H 2 appears 
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appears nature individually, yet re- 


quires great attention to examine the 


different objects, and ſtill the great 


variety accords in one general tone: 
the local tints of the fleſh, in every 
part, are admirably diverſified, and the 
drapery is equally well diſpoſed, with 
rich colouring: to ſpeak of its 
acceſſory parts- the fine ſky, the 
light clouds, the various hues of ver- 
dure, che ſhades of trees, the ground 
ſtrewed with plants, all together is 
ſpirited, while it is in the as 


line of beauty. 


Another picture about the ſame 


 fize, repreſenting a feſtival of ſportive 


Cupids, gathering apples on the 
trees, 1s of the greateſt beauty, in a 
perfect 
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perfe& ſtyle, and ſeems to have been 

done at the ſame time as the other. 
The great variety of little Cupids is 
ſurpriſing, as well as the diverſity of 
their hair, in ringlets and curls; above 

all, the admirable degradation of tints, 

high finiſhing, and the ſweetneſs of 
the back grounds, in proportion, as 

the objects are more or leſs diſtant. 


. © SS 
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Theſe two pictures were in the 
Lodoviſi palace at Rome, and were 
_ preſented to the King of Spain. They 


ſerved, according to Sandrart, for a 
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ſtudy to Domenchino, Pouſſin, and 
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II Fiamingo, to repreſent beautiful 
4 children. Albani has alſo introduc- 
ed a group of theſe children dancing, 
in one of his pictures: there are 


0 2 two. 


— 
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two copies of theſe pictures, by Ru- 
bens, in the palace, but they are only 
to be conſidered, as a book tranſlated 
into Flemiſh, which preſerves the 
thoughts, but where the ſpirit and 
force of the original is evaporated. 


There are many other pictures of 
Titian, but all of them in his latter 
time, and ſome in his old age, when 
his ſight failing, his pencil was not 
ſo accurate; though he always pre- 
ferved the greateſt juſtneſs of tints. 
Notwithſtanding, the number of 
theſe pictures ſo negligently finiſhed, 
has been prejudicial to the art; as 
many ſcholars have imitated that 
raanner, without reflecting, that Ti- 
tian had, in his time, been very 

correct, 
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correct, and made accuracy and the 


rule of the art his principal {tudy, 


while he attained to a great ſupe- 


riority in point of colouring, in which 
he exceeded all others. 


We have few pictures to ſpeak of 
by Correggio; but as every piece 


of this accompliſhed maſter of the 


art includes the moſt enchanting part 


of it, though we poſſeſs but two of 
them, they may ſerve to give a per- 


tet notion of his powers. The 
Madonna dreſſing the child, and St. 


Joſeph at a diſtance, ſeems rather a 


rough draft, from the ſtriking altera- 


tions, perceptible in the poſition of 
the child and the Madonna. It is 


ſurpriſing to behold the wonderful 


effect 
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effect of a figure leſs than two palms, 
ſeen at a diſtance, appearing con- 
ſiderable, and to ſwell on the eye; 
but this does not ariſe from the 
harmony of the c/azr obſcure, ſo much 
as the imperceptible middle-tints, 
which counteract the light with the 
ſhadow, and the maſterly manage- 
ment of each, by which he ſo juſtly 
expreſſed the relief and roundneſs, 
almoſt to make one forget, that the 
ſuperfice was a plane. 


If Titian was happy in his tints, 
and the local colour of his objects, 
Correggio, on the other hand, 
though leſs perfect in this reſpect; 
exceeded him greatly in the fine 
relief which he gave to his figures, 

i and 
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2 :nd to every part of the body, 
3 as well as his artful diſpoſition 
by of aerial perſpective, not only by 
. the gradations of clair obſcure, with 


reſpect to intermediate diſtances, 
but alſo by a peculiar concep- 
tion of the true nature of the 
2 atmoſphere, which being more or 
leſs diaphanous, receives the rays of 
light, and penetrating into different 
bodies, communicates it in thoſe 
parts where the principal ray of 
light does not reach, and thus forms 
a kind of ambient, which makes 
us perceive objects, even in ſome de- 
gree of darkneſs, and enables us to 
diſtinguiſh their diſtances from each 
other, This was perfectly under- 
: ſtood. 
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ſtood by the Greek artiits, as may 
be obſerved by the paintings dug 
out of Herculaneum, even the moſt 
common ones, inſomuch, that it 
appears to have been a fyitem of 
their ſchool. Amongſt the moderns | 
the moſ accompliſhed, in this line, 
were Correggio, Velaſquez, and 
Rembrandt. 


_ To return to our picture, the child 
is moſt perfect, not only by the diſ- 
poſition of clair obſcure, but alſo in 
colouring, deſign, and graceful- 
neſs. Correggio perfectly under- 
ſtood the juſtneſs of out-lines in 
his ſketches, and to give the con- 
tours a true proportion, with that 


of 
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of the body, a moſt difficult taſk, 


and only underſtood, in an equal 


degree, by Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael. The Greeks conſidered this 
part of painting as the moſt difficult, 
as may be ſeen in Pliny, book xxxv. 
chap. *. 


« To delineate the body, and give 


« force to the central parts, 1s 
certainly an arduous taſk, but in 
«© which many artiſts have acquired 
great fame. To exhibit the ex- 


© tremities, and preſerve the out- 


© line judiciouſly, is what few 
* have ſucceeded in; even the con- 
tour ſhould be ſupported, ſo as to 


„give an idea of what was beyond 


46 it, 
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« it, and feemingly to ſhew what it 
ce hides from our ſight *.“ 


The other picture, repreſenting our 
Saviour at prayer in the garden, is 
alſo ſmall, but accurate and well 
finiſhed. At firſt fight, we only per- 
ceive Chriſt and the angel in a full 
light, all the reſt being obſcured by 
the darkneſs of night; but when 


* Corpora enim pingere et media rerum, 
eſt quidem magni operis: Sed in quo multi 
gloriam tulerint. Extrema corporum facere, 
et deſinentis picturæ modum includere, rarum 
in ſucceſſu artis invenitur. Ambire enim 
debet fe extremitas ipſa, & ſic deſinere, ut 
promittat alia poſt ſe: oſtendatque etiam 
que occultat.— C. Plinii Secundi Nat. Hiſt, 
Lib. xxxv. cap. x. ik. 

C 


C 
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we examine it more cloſely, the 
gradations are happily exhibited ae- 


cording to the effect of nature when, 


in a faint light, where we juſt 


perceive objects near us, and cannot 


diſtinguiſh the more diſtant ones. 


Thoſe that went to ſeize our Sa- 
viour are not perceived, nor are 
there any fine touches of the pencil 
till that part where the apoſtles are, 
then the eye begins to diſtinguiſh 


the leaves and branches; even the 
plants under foot, as well as the 


crown of thorns, and the croſs on 


the ground, become conſpicuous in 
proportion as they are nearer to the 


light, or the eye. The reſplen- 


dency on the countenance of our Sa- 


viour, gives ſpirit to the whole, but 
1 it 
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it comes from the ſky, and rever- 


berates on the angel. 


This idea, which is noble, and with 
propriety is moſt happily executed 


by the great maſter, who alone was 
able to do it juſtice. At preſent, 
theſe pictures are in the princeſs's 


cloſet, with thoſe mentioned before 


by Titian. There are in the fame 
place, ſome by Leonardo da Vinci; 
one of them in his beſt manner, 
repreſenting two children playing 
with a lamb; this latter none of the 


beſt performed ; another, with a 


head of St. John, when young. In 
theſe pictures we find the great 
judgment of the artiſt reſpecting 
light and ſhade, and its gradations 

from 


er- 


* 
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from its fulleſt ſplendour, till dark- 
neſs, accompanied with peculiar 
eaſy and pleaſing attitudes, which 
ſeem to have paved the way for Cor- 
regio to attain to that graceful man- 


ner, which diſtinguiſhes his works. 


There are pieces in this cloſet attri- 
buted to Raphael. Of his invention, 
there is a holy family with figures, 
about half natural ſize, and ſeem 


to be of thoſe performances, which, 
with his drawings, formed his beſt 
ſcholars. There 1 another picture of 


a Madonna, holding the child, in the 
ſame ſtyle of compoſition as that 
famous one in the gallery of Flo- 
rence, known by the name of Ma- 
donna de la Seggiola, with this dif- 
12 
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ference, that, in this I am fpeak- 
ing of, St. John is wanting; it is 
ſquare, and that of Florence is oval, 
and the figures as large as nature. 
This picture in the palace ſeems to 
have been re-touched by Raphael, but 
more in the nature of a rough draft 
The head of 
the Madonna, in particular, is his, 
and has equal merit with any of 


than a finiſhed piece. 


his works, being full of life and. 


{pirit. 


But how ſhall I explain to you 


that beautiful picture, in a manner it 


fo highly deſerves, known in Sicily, 


by the name of our lady ae 
Spaſimo; you know, that Raphael 
painted it for a church in Sicily of 

| that 
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that name; the ſhip, according to 
Vaſari) was loſt, but the picture was 
recovered without damage, from the 
wreck. In all times it has been 
highly valued by true judges ; and 
Aguſtin the Venetian, engraved it, 


though without giving the leaſt 


glympſe of its beauty. The Count 


Malvatia, ſpeaks of it with ſlight, 
but of this author we may judge from 
his own writings, which ſhew little 
knowledge in the profeſſion ; and if 
he relied on the opinions of ſome 
painters, they were ſuch, and their 
diſtance ſo great, from the divine Ra- 


phael, that they were unqualified to 


pronounce on the merit of that great 
man, or much leſs, to underſtand; 
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the principles on which we are to 
prize the works of this illuſtrious 
artiſt *. 


It appears beyond contradiction, 
that the moſt noble part of the pro- 
feſſion, is not that, which conſiſts 
in giving pleaſure to the eye, or at- 
fording a mere entertainment to the 
ignorant obſerver; but, in the more 
liberal effuſions it cauſes on the 
mind, rouſing the generous paſ- 
ons, and affecting the very ſoul: 
this being admitted, as I ſuppoſe it 
will, we muſt undoubtedly claſs Ra- 
phael at the head of thoſe, whoſe works 
are preſerved down to the preſent 
time. The fertility of his genius, 

* See Appendix. 
and 
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and the diſplay of his ideas, ſhew 
themſelves on the firſt view ; thus, 
the tranquil, the tumultuous, the 
amorous, the ſerious, or the chear- 


ful, have nothing but what are adapt- 


ed to the ſentiment by which our 
ſenfibility is moved in the ſame feel- 


ing manner, as by the eloquence of 


the orator, or the numbers of the poet. 


Moreover, he has inſinuated, in 
every figure, the preceding ſcene, as 
well as the immediate action, and 
we ſeem to underſtand what is to 
follow. The determinate action ne- 
ver appears concluſive, but rather 


juſt beginning, which gives ſuch 


a ſpirit, from this happy man- 
ner, that every thing ſeems, as it 


Were 
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were, in motion. In effect, if we 
examine the picture of the Spaſimo, 
in all its parts, we are ſenſible, that 
if Raphael was not always great in 
each of his works, we might reckon 
this performance as an unique from 


its ſurpriſing beauty. 


You know, that the ſubject of 
this picture is taken from ſcripture, 
when the women wept on ſeeing 
our Saviour bearing the croſs to 
Mount Calvary; and he faid to 
them, foretelling the deſtruction of 

| Jerafalem, Daughters of Feruſalem, 
Weep nor for me, but Weep for our 
ſelves, and for your children! To give 
more grace to his compoſition, Ra- 
phael has added a diſtant view of 

Mount 
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Mount Calvary, winding to the right, 
where it is thought our Lord fell 
the firſt time, when a ruffian pulls 


him by a rope, tied round-his waiſt. 
It is to be ſuppoſed, that this pic- 
ture being intended for the church 


before mentioned, the friars who 
were to have it, were deſirous, that 
the bleſſed virgin ſhould be repre- 
ſented; or it might have been the 
choice of the painter; be that as it 


may, Raphael well knew how to 
give every figure its utmoſt grace 


22d dignity, and to treat his ſubject 
with infinite majeſty. 


Having to repreſent on this oc- 
caſion, the figure of a mother, of 
one 
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one going to the place of execution, 
and treated 1mpiouſly by the peo- 
ple, he choſe the unhappy ſtate. 
of an afflicted mother, obliged to 
intercede with an infamous mob, to 
have compaſſion on the ſufferer. In 
this diſtreſs, Raphae] has painted 
our lady kneeling, not looking to- 
wards her ſon, to whom ſhe could 
give no relief, but in the act of the 
moſt efficacious ſupplication, repre- 
ſenting, that having fallen, he is in 
need of the pity of him, who is pul- 
ling him by the rope, in order to riſe. 
To this humble poſture he gives 
a relzef, by placing near her, Mary 
Magdalen, St. John, and the other 
Marys, who condole with her, and 

| give 
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give ſuccour to the mother of their 
lord, ſupporting her in their arms. 


Theſe figures are highly expreſſive 
of the deepeſt concern for the ſuf- 
ferings of our ſaviour, particularly 
Mary Magdalen, who ſeems, as it 


vere, ſpeaking to Jeſus Chriſt, while 


St. John is giving aid to our lady. 
Jeſus Chriſt, though fallen, is not 
dejected, nor faint, on the contrary, 
ſcems to threaten, by what he utters, 
juſt as it is expreſſed in holy writ, 
his countenance, beſides being in 
this piece of an excellence, - and 
beauty almoſt incomprehenſible, ap- 
pears inflamed with a prophetic ſpi- 


rit, perfectly adapted to the ſubject, 
not only as the Son of God, though 


in 
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in ſufferance; but alſo ſuitable to 
the genius of Raphael, who never 
painted any feature indifferently, 
When the character could poſſibly be 
repreſented with dignity. 


The whole action of the figure is 
noble and animated; the left arm, 
with a fine hand, leaning on a 
ſtone, is quite extended; but the 
irregular folds of the ſleeve, ſhew the 
ſuddenneſs of the fall, and ſeem as it 
were, yet in motion, as if they had not 
recovered from the preſſure enſuing 
from the weight. With the right 
hand, Jeſus Chriſt holds the croſs 
faſt, as if unwilling to yield it to 


the figure that ſeems aiming to eaſe 
him of it; a thought moſt worthy 
of 


of the great Raphael, who, in an 


action, which to many would appear 


indifferent, recollected that, Jeſus 
Chriſt ſuffered for our ſins, becauſe 


he choſe to do ſo. 


The variety is no leſs admirable, 
which he has diffuſed in the coun- 


tenances of the executioners, exhi- 


biting even in theſe, the different 
ſtages of wickedneſs. That figure 
with his ſhoulders towards us, pul- 


ling Jeſus Chriſt by the rope, ſhews 


his only paſſion to be, a brutal deſire 
of hurrying on,'to the place of execu- 
tion; the other, who lays hold of the 
croſs, ſeems touched with ſome de- 
gree of compaſſion, and willing to 
relieve the ſufferer: near him a ſol- 
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dier, placing the croſs with his hand 
on the ſhoulders of our lord, and 
lifting his lance with a threatening 
geſture, expreſſes the ' utmoſt inve- 
teracy, and deſire to oppreſs the lord 
ſtill more after his fall. 


All theſe reflections tend to illuſ- 


trate the invention of the painter, 


which, certainly, does the greateſt 
honour to the art, and evinces the 
imagination. and ſtrength of fancy 
of the artiſt, who, when he ar- 
rives to that perfection which Ra- 
phael did, certainly will deſerve the 
appellation of great, as much as the 
orator or poet; but it is neceſſary 
I ſhould diſtinguiſh what I mean by 
perfect invention, which does not 

conſiſt 


Work. 


ART OF PAINTING. 9 
confiſt only in a fine thought, or 
one that is proper, or perhaps juſt, 
but in that unity of a continued 
idea which takes poſſeſſion of the 


profeſſor, and afterwards of the be- 
holder, which idea ſhould fill the 


mind of the artiſt, from his firſt 
outſet to the laſt ſtroke of his pen- 
cil, forming one complete whole, 


to the very laſt moment of the 


* 


Many other artiſts, who, to ge- 


neral obſervers, have been thought 
to poſſeſs an inventive faculty, have 


been totally ignorant of theſe pecu- 


liar circumſtances, ſo perceptible in 
the works of Raphael, from not diſ- 
tinguiſhing between real zuvention 
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and compoſition, the firſt being the 


eſſence and poetry of a picture, al- 


ready conceived in the mind of the 
painter, who repreſents it, as if the 
object had been before him, and the 
whole had literally happened in his 
preſence, juſt as he had formed it to 
himſelf, in his poetical ideas. 


Compoſition, on the other hand, is a 
ſubſequent arrangement of theſe very 
ideas, which had previouſly taken 
place; from this error having aroſe in 
the ſchool of painters, and lovers of 
the art, they have injudiciouſly miſ- 
taken the grand deſign of painting, 
as if only to pleaſe the eye with a 


variety of ſubjects and characters, in- 


ſtead of its more noble attribute, 
ariſing 


te, 


Ng 
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arifing from expre/ſjon, and its effect on 


the mind, proceeding from invention. 


Some ignorant perſons have even 
had the raſhneſs to advance, that 


Raphael did not underſtand com- 
Pofition, becauſe they only confi- 
dered ſome pictures of Madonnas, 
and never attended to his mag- 
nificent works in the Vatican, or 


his cartoons intended for tapeſtry, 


of which the Duke of Alva poſſeſſes 


a capital collection in Madrid; 
but if neither theſe, or the prints 
from his works, could be ſeen 
here, the very picture I am ſpeaking 
of, muſt convey the higheſt opinion 


of his ſurprifing genius and talents. 


Who knew better than him to givea 
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a proper equilibrium to his compoſi- 


tions, the pyramidical form to his 
groups, and that contraſt of alterna- 


Live motion, to the different parts of 
his figures, in an infinite variety of 
directions, ſo as to give animation 


to every part of his divine works? 
Who knew better to aſcertain the 
proper number of figures to be placed 
on the canvaſs, ſo that none ſhould be 
idle or ſupernumerary? If their at- 
titudes frequently indicate repoſe, it 
was in concord with the intention, 
to define the thought alluded to, 
it being very unlikely to ſuppoſe 


a perſon repreſented in a calm or tran- 


quil ſtate, or penſive mode, ſhould 
have the agitation of a gladiator, 


in the moment of combat. Thus 


the 


+ 
&. 


ſi- 


his 


ART OF PAINTING. 103 
the character of dignity, as well as 
the plebeian, the old, the young, 
with every diverſity of natural or ac- 


cidental attributes, ſhould be dif- 


tinguiſhed in chaſte compoſition, as 
they are found in Raphael, this being 
a faculty depending on invention. 


The de/gn, which is the moſt ef- 
ficacious part for the painter to ex- 


preſs his ideas, is alſo beautiful in 


this picture, as indeed in all the 
works of Raphael; and if he did 
not arrive to that pitch of beauty of 


the Greek ſtatues, it aroſe from the 
great difference of cuſtoms in thoſe 


days from the preſent, as well as the 
diverſity of opportunities and ob- 

jects, on which he exerciſed his ta- 
lents; 
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lents; but if the ancient Greeks 
had had occaſion to paint an execu- 


tioner ſtanding near Chriſt, they 
could not have done it better, or 
with more propriety, than the one 


with his back towards us in that 
picture. If a ruſtic ſhape is deemed 
proper for ſuch a figure, how im- 
proper it would be to give him the 
elegant form of the Borgheſe gla- 
giator, which would draw off the 
attention of the ſpectator from the 
principal figure, as it happens in 
that famous picture of Domeni- 
chino, in the chapel of St. Andrew, 


in the church of St. Gregory at 
Rome, in which, every body ad- 


mires more the figure of the exe- 
cutioner, Who is giving ſtripes to 
5 . nl 
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the ſaint, than the ſaint himſelf, 
who ſhould be the chief object, 
as the hero of the piece an error 
which is generally obſerved in al- 


moſt all the great painters who flou- 


riſhed fince the beginning of the 
17th century. Whoever chuſes to 
obſerve in the antique, a character 
where the beautiful form is not at- 
tended to, let him view the ſtatue 
of the Arrotino, or Knife-whetter, in 
the gallery of Florence, and he will 
perceive, that he does not diſcern 
in his ſhape or figure, the form of 


of the wreſtler, the filenus, or of the 
gladiator above-mentioned ; on the 


contrary, he will find the ſhape of 
his body much inferior, and irregu- 
larly 
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larly proportioned, when compared 
to thoſe I have referred to. 


Nevertheleſs, whoever ſtudies 
the de/ign of Raphael, as well in 
this picture, as in his other works, 
will always find the preciſion and 
ſpirit of the ancients; that is, to 
have ever delineated the eſſential 


parts of the human frame, with 


correctneſs and juſt proportion, giv- 
ing force to the ſtriking character, 
and gently touching the infignifi- 
cant or ſuperfluous parts; but what 
renders the pencil of Raphael mar- 
vellous, 1s his adherence to truth in 
his perſonages, who ſo ſcrupulouſly 
correſpond with the actions they are 

| intended 
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intended to repreſent, that they 
ſeem» not as if by accident, but 
by natural inclination, to act the 
part which Raphael has allotted to 
them; and this is not only diſ- 
cernable in the countenance, which 
is the type of the fol, but in the 


very attitude of the body, and every 


reſpective part thereof. 


In this figure, with his back turn- 
ed towards us, he has repreſented an 
ordinary, perſon of a muſcular form, 
and of a coarſe make, as vulgar cha- 


_ raters of no talent generally are, 
though without expreſſing any par- 


ticular paſſion; on the contrary, 
in the other two, he has ſtamped'a 
ſtrong impreſſion on their coun- 

tenances, 
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| tenances, and given them a more 
correct ſhape;. but above, all, he has 
thrown a beautiful expreſſion on the 
countenance of Chriſt, without wa- 
vering from regularity, or the dig- | 
nity ſuitable to the phyſiognomy ; 
the eſſential parts of the bones and 
muſcles are aſcertained, with a deli- 
cacy that does not break in, or diſ- 
turb the grand line of the whole; 
the ſame truth is obſerved in the 
neck, and in the hand on which he 
leans, and though the action of lean- 
ing ſwells the fleſh, and in a manner 
hides the bone and joints; he has, 
nevertheleſs, ſo juſtly expreſſed the 
thumb and the fingers, and made 
them ſo correſponding to the cha- 
rater of the head, that if it had 
| : been 


een 
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been done by the moſt famous Greek 
artiſt, who might have in view to 
give a Character in a medium be- 
tween Jupiter and Apollo, he could 
not have ſucceeded better, as it cor- 
reſponds with that of Jeſus Chriſt, 
adding the expreſſion of paſſion, in 
which he is repreſented.  - | 


I ſhall not enlarge further in de- 


ſcribing the various contours, 'and 


that general ordonnance of every part, 
as they appear in proper gradations, 
with the moſt perfect intelligence: 
inſomuch, that the obſerver ſeems, 
as it were, to ſee almoſt through 
the canvaſs. The proper poſition 
of the heads, always ſuited to 
the action, are in the character of 
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Raphael, and we may be well aſſured, 
when we find any thing inferior to 
the reſt in his ſchool, that the ſame 


was begun by ſome of his pupils, 


from the great weight of buſineſs 
on his hands, and that he was 
obliged to correct it himſelf: there- 
fore, ſuch pieces, in reality, ſhould 
not be attributed to him. 


Having thus examined the moſt 
valuable picture in the palace, with 


reſpect to the moſt noble part of 


the art, containing, in a very 


ſublime degree, the moſt exalted 


ideas in painting; we may turn 
our attention towards other excel- 
lent pictures i in a more eaſy ſtyle, i in 
which many of the great difficultics 

A: 
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that occur are done away, though a 


true and juſt expreſſion is preſerved 
in the whole; I ſpeak of the fine 


works of Lanfranc, amongſt which, 


the funeral of an Emperor is capital, 


with à combat of gladiators. This 


piece contains a perfect ſtudy of the 


moſt excellent principles of the art: 


in the out- line there is a general 


idea of the conſtruction of the hu- 
man body, which forms the beauty 


of the antique. The expreſſion of 


Raphael is united to the eafe and 


clair obſcure of Correggio, but rather 


indicated, than thoroughly finiſhed. 
A ſea- fight, in boats, is alſo a fine pic- 
ture, as well as a ſacrifice, and ſome 


others of this painter. 
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There are many other paintings 
of the different ſchools, but not 
equal to thoſe I have mentioned 
to you. Some of Pouſſin's; and 
amongſt others a beautiful baccha- 
nalian, the figures of which are lefs 
than a foot in height. This piece 
is well finiſhed, of a good deſign 
and colouring, with women and 
beautiful children dancing. The 
landſcape is as beautiful as can be 
expected. This painting, firſt in- 
tended for the lid of a harpſichord, 
was afterwards enlarged either by 
Pouſſin, or his brother-in-law Gaſ- 


Par. 


It were to be wiſhed, that young 
1 would be ſtimulated by 
emulation 
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emulation and ardour to avail them- 
ſelves of theſe maſter-pieces of the 


art, which I have deſcribed, not 
only in copying them, but alſo in 
imitating them, wherein 1 make 
a very eſſential difference, for the 
mere copying of a. piece, ſeldom en- 
ables the artiit to produce a ſimilar 
performance of his own compoſition, 
if he does not ſtudy the ſyſtem and 
invention of the original, and in- 
veſtigate the full ſcope of the deſign, 


by which alone he will reap im- 


provement in ſtudying the = 
works before him. 


? 


In every painting we diſcover two 
eſſential parts; firſt, the propriety 
and connection of the whole, by 


L 3 which 
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which we ſee the author's drift 
and intention; ſecondly, the ordon- 
nance and good keeping of the per- 
formance. In gengral, thoſe who 
copy, or pretend to ſtudy the works 
of great men, chiefly aim at literally 
following the appearances before 
them; this I call the manner : 
hence it happens, that if the ori- 
ginal is taken away, and they are 
under a neceſſity of performing 
a2 piece in which different cir- 
cumſtances are required from thoſe 
before them, they | are in a maze; 
whereas, thoſe who ſtudy with 
more penetration, and endeavour to 
ſeize the true ſpirit of the origi- 
nal, with an ardent deſire to imi- 
tate their genius and talent, by de- 
grees 


copies worthy to be confidered as 
true imitations of the original, from 


having cloſely attended to the ground 


work, and principles of thoſe great 
maſters, and being ſenſible thereof, 


may equally apply them with judg- 


ment in circumſtances that offer, 
without a charge of plagiariſm. 


It is thus, I would recommend 
to young painters, to ſtudy the 


works of the great maſters, not-as 


ſervile itnitators, but with a view 
to inveſtigate, for a model, thoſe 
parts of nature which: they preferred; 


fully convinced, that nothing. is 
commendable, even from the pen« 


cil 
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grees arrive at a higher pitch of 
fame, and are enabled to produce 


” 
ne+ 
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cil of the moſt eminent profeſſor, 
when it is not conformable to na- 
ture. Having acquired a tolerable 
freedom in the copying of their 
works, let him then ſtudy nature; 
but even here, let him not wan- 
der indiſcriminately in the ene 
field ſhe offers, but rather follow 
the path of thoſe maſters he has 
choſen for his guide, and by having 
ſtudied their beauties, learn to imi- 
tate hem. 


Buy this means, they will acquire 
reputation, if their natural talents 
aſſiſt them, and though they may 
not equal thoſe maſters, whoſe ſchool 
they attach themſelves to; yet they 
ſtill may attain a tolerable Mare of 
. : © applauſe ; ; 
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applauſe ; for nature is ſo vartegated 
and inexhauſtible, that to every talent; 
it offers ſome proportions, that it will 
be ſufficient, to ſtudy her with eru- 


dition and diſcernment, in the 
manner I have endeavoured to ex- 


plain, to the beſt of my abilities, 
as far as my want of practice in 
writing on ſuch ſubjects would per- 
mit. Finally, the whole fcope of 
this treatiſe, may be reduced to a 
familiar letter, wrote with a good 
intent, but with little opportu- 
nity of making it more complete, 
which my want of talent in this 
line, renders very incorrect. You 
will pleaſe therefore to offer every 
apology for me to the public, and 
make amends by explanations of your 

own, 
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own, for ſuch parts as may appear 
obſcure; fince, to render it more in- 
telligible, I ſhould be under the ne- 
ceſſity of forming it into a book of 

precepts, which I never ſhould have 
reſolution to undertake, 


Be thankful for the ſketch I now 
offer you, which is all my occu- 
pations permit, more uſeful than 
my writings; and command me at 
all times, who am devoted to your 
ſervice, with truth and eſteem, &c. 


D. AnTonto RAPHAEL MENOGS. 
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TRANSLATOR, 


AM indebesd to Don Antonio 


Ponz, for the following extracts, 


relating to the conteſt between Mal- 


vaſia, and the Spaniſh painter Vic- 
toria, concerning the famous pic- 


ture of the Spafimo, or The Agony, in 
which, the learned Spaniard defends 


the character of Raphael againſt the 


invidious attacks of Malvaſia, TI 
hope, therefore, that the Engliſh 


reader will not be diſpleaſed with 


the tranſlation of theſe paſſages, as 


a further ſupplement to what Mengs 


has offered in commendation of that 


famous picture. — 
The 
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The remarks of Malvaſia are as 


follow, after comparing Raphael 
with Guido Aſpertini: * As for 
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46 


example, the tapeſtry executed 
from the deſigns of Raphael, 
exhibited over the altar, in the 
chapel royal at Madrid, which 
we cannot look at without being 


aſtoniſhed, not to ſay ſcandalized, 
to ſee the repreſentation of Chriſt 
bearing his croſs to Mount Cal- 


vary, done by the ſame hand,” 


(Raphael.) Notwithſtanding that, 
Philip IV. prompted by the extra- 


vagant praiſes given to the picture 


by Vaſari, after having received it, 


ſettled an annual income of a thou- 
ſand crowns on the monks of Pa- 
lermo, to whom it had belonged, 

« leaving 
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leaving to the ſuperior of the con- 
vent the care of forwarding it ; 
a dangerous undertaking, from the 


To this the Canon Victoria an- 
| ſwered, © King Philip, our ſove- 


reign, was an excellent judge of 


painting, and practiſed it occa- 
fionally for his amuſement, always 


entertaining at his court the moſt 


celebrated profeſſors, who were 
able to paſs a proper judgment on 
ſuch matters, and his majeſty fo 


highly eſteemed this picture, that 


in preference to all the others, he 
uſed to term it, La TFoya, the 
Tewel. 
good judges in Sicily, in Rome, 


There are many other 
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accident that had happened before.” 
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an attempt was made to remove it, 
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and other places, as well as paint- 


ers, who have examined and copi- 


ed this picture, and they all agree 


in its infinite beauty; inſomuch, 


that there had like to have been 
an inſurrection at Palermo, when 


and had it not been for the ſagacity 


and prudence of the ſuperior, this 


never could have been effected. 


Victoria, in his ſecond letter, ſays, 


Theſe and other idle tales I omit, 


not to trouble you with ſuch 


trifles. They are diſplayed by the 
author (Malvaſia) in his works, 
in order to deprive Raphael of the 


glory ariſing from this perform- 
ance, which is a very weak at- 
«« tempt 
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tempt, not to add an envious 
one, for thoſe who underſtand any 
thing of painting. For our parts, 
in Spain, we greatly admire this 
picture of Raphael, in the royal 
chapel in Madrid, where Chriſt 


is ſeen bearing his croſs to Mount 


Calvary, in which the paſſion of 


our Saviour is repreſented with 


infinite grandeur and ſtrength of 


expreſſion and colouring, as well 
as the affliction of the Maries, as 
deſcribed by Vaſari. Notwith- 
ſtanding the great merit of this 
picture, the author nevertheleſs 
depreciates it, and calls in queſ- 
tion the judgment of Vaſari, and 
would fain perſuade us, it is ſo 
wretched, that he cannot look at 

T1 « it, 
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it without being ſcandalized; and 
„ that Philip IV. of glorious me- 
*« mory, in acquiring of it, and 
bringing it to Madrid from Paler- 
mo, miſapplied his generofity in 
ey laviſhing a thouſand crowns per 
annum on the convent of our lady 
PDello Spaſimo, for the purchaſe of - 
«© this admirable performance,” 


This Don Vicente Victoria, was 
a canon of Nativa, now called S. 
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Phelipe, in the kingdom of Va- 
lencia, and a warin advocate for 
the Roman ſchool, being himſelf 
a diſciple of Carlo Maratti, and an 
eminent painter, as appears from 
his works in the church of St. 
Francis, in the city of Valencia ; 
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he particularly ſhewed his great 
judgment in the art, by a treatiſe 
which he publiſhed at Rome, in 
1703, in Italian, entitled, Ofervaz- 


 210ni ſopra il libro della Felfina 
 Purice, dedicated to the lovers of 
painting; in which, he vindicates, 


in ſeven different letters, the charac- 
ter of Raphael, and the glory of the 
Roman ſchool, from the aſperſions of 
Count Malvaſia, whoſe chief aim is to 


extol the ſchool of Bologna. The book 


of Victoria remained for a long time 
unanſwered, at laſt, a new champion 


appeared on behalf of Malvaſia, in the 
perſon of John Peter Zanoti, a painter 


of Bologna, who anſwers the ſix let- 
ters of Victoria, and to the ſeventh 
adds, that he agrees with him in his 
= 3 opinion; 
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opinion. From the account which 
Don Antonio Ponz gives us of the 
conteſt, the advantage ſeems to lean on 
the ſide of his countryman, who enjoy- 
ed a very high reputation at Rome. 


Beſides his taſte for painting, and being 


a celebrated antiquary, and member of 


different academies in Italy, he was 
alſo a tolerable poet, and wrote verſes 
in the Italian language, as well as in 
Spaniſh. There is an altar- piece of 


his in Rome much eſteemed, in the 
church of the conception of Campo 


Martio. Ponz has al ſo given his por- 
trait. Viage de Eſpaña par D. Antonio 


Ponz, tom. iv. car. 5. Madrid, 1774. 


Page 63. As the Spaniſh painter Jo- 
ſeph de Ribera is generally known 
to 
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to us by the name of Spagnolet, I 


have made uſe of that expreſſion 


only, as it was a term of affec- 


tion given him at Rome, in token 
of his merit; ſtiling him by way 
of ſuperior diſtinction, I Spagnoletto. 


Page 83. I acknowledge not to 
be ſatisfied with my attempt to 
tranſlate the paſſage of Pliny, quot- 
ed by Mengs on this occaſion; par- 
ticularly with reſpect to the words 
media rerum, and I am as much at 
a loſs as before from Mengs inter- 
pretation, who defines it /os medzos 
de las coſas. For ſuch of my rea- 
ders who underſtand Spaniſh (on 
whoſe indulgence I muſt more par- 


ticularly rely if I haye not done the 
| author 
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author more juſtice in this work) 
I ſhall annex Mengs tranſlation of 
the paſſage in queſtion in the ori- 
ginal Spaniſh, which is as follows: 


. Porque pintar los cuerpos, y los 
medios de las coſas, es cierto ſer 
grande obra: pero en eſta han al- 
canzado muchos fama : mas hacer 
los extremos de los cuerpos, y cer- 
rar el modo de la pintura de ſuerte 
que relevada parezca acabarſe alli, 
es cola que raras veces ſe halla en 
los que uſan eſta arte. Porque la 
miſma extremidad ſe tiene de abrazar 
a ſi, y acabar de tal ſuerte, que prometa 
otras coſas detras de fi, y que mueſtre 
tambien lo que oculta, y cubre.”? 
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Page 19, line 8. For Dominici, read Domenico. 
—— 31, line 2. Fer Gerard Dau, read Gerard Dou 
—— 34, line 13. For ordinance, read ordonnance. 
— 42, line 2. After deſcribe, ele comma, and 

add my ſentiments. | 
—— 42, line 15. For ordinance, read ordonnance. 
—— 45, line 7. After artiſts. dele fyll point, and 

read artiſts; | 
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